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Know Your Many _ electrical dealers serving 
zs rural districts stock up on electrical 

Territory! appliances and electrically operated 
apparatus without fully determining 
just what equipment, and how much their territory can 
| absorb. 
This is also a fault characteristic of retailers in many 
lines other than the electrical, and is one which has a 
very important bearing on the success of the dealer. 
Surveys made from time to time by national commer- 
cial organizations show conclusively that the majority of 
| failures among retailers are due to overstocking of lines 

which are very slow in moving. The capital invested in 
such lines alone frequently depletes the treasury of the 
dealer, and with this financial handicap he is prey to the 
many illnesses which are prevalent in retailing lines. 
| Judicious buying is fully as important as careful sell- 

ing. Stocking up only those appliances for which there 
| is a real demand, and which will move with reasonable 
rapidity, is the first essential of the successful retailer. 
Judicious buying necessitates a knowledge of the needs 
of customers. 
As an example, a survey may show that dairying is 
the chief industry in a particular territory. In such a 
territory water pumping equipment, milking machines, 
feed grinders, silo fillers and electrical refrigeration 
equipment for milk cooling would be among the larger 
appliances which would find a most ready sale. In dis- 
tricts where fruit growing predominates, spray equip- 
ment, fruit washers and graders and similar equipment 
would be profitable lines to handle. 

The financial condition, too, of the customers in a 
given territory should be known, for the farmer, as a 
rule, is a careful buyer and an appliance which would be 
normally classed as a luxury may find little or no sale. 
Hence, know your territory by personal survey or by 
thorough inquiry before you stock-up on electrically op- 
erated appliances and apparatus. 











* ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM (except this ‘‘Dealer Section,”’ printed on tinted paper) 
has already been placed in the hands of more than 117,000 farmers along the rural lines 
operated by more than 200 power companies. Hence the articles you find in this copy will be 
read, or have already been read, by many of the farmers in your territory. You are, therefore, 
in 2 position to approach these farmers on the subjects with which they are familiar. Your 
way is paved for increased sales of electrified farm equipment. 
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How to Sell Equipment to 


the Farmer 


By Norman C. VAULE 


Interstate 


Power 


Company, 


Dubuque, Iowa 


HERE has been, as we all 

| know, a thorough application 

of power in almost all indus- 

tries except farming, and other in- 

dustries have forged ahead while 
agriculture has lagged behind. 

The farmer has watched this 
steady growth of other industries 
and the increasing productivity of 
their laborers. He likewise notes 
the increase in their wages and 
the shortening of their working 
day, which he realizes increases 
their leisure time and aids them 
toward a higher standard of liv- 
ing. 

We can’t blame the farmer for 
being interested in wanting to do 
likewise and increase his earnings 
and still reduce the labor. The 
farmer’s interest in such an end 
is shown by the fact that rural 
electrification in the last five or 
six years has developed by leaps 
and bounds. In 1923 it was esti- 
mated that there were 122,000 
electrified fa?fms in 27 states. In 
1926 there were 227,500, an. in- 
crease of 105,500, or 86.6%. It 
is estimated that we now have 
500,000 electrified farms—compar- 
ing with 1923 an increase of 
378,000, or 309%. 

Two Big Problems 

I believe there are two large 
problems that confront the Rural 
Electric Service Departments. 
First, solicit new rural customers. 
Second, put electricity to work on 
the farms. The first problem has 
been well taken care of, as is seen 
by the previous figures showing 
the increase in number of cus- 
tomers. The development in the 
past has been largely extensive, 
Abstract of paper read before Rural 

Electric Service Conference, North 


Central Electric Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Jan. 28-29, 1929. 


that is, we have extended our lines 
and added new customers. We 
now know that if the business is 
to be successful we must teach the 
present customers to use more 
Kilowatt Hours. This _ requires 
that we sell them equipment with 
which to do it. It isn’t only neces- 
sary to sell equipment, but to sell 
the equipment that will give the 
Maximum amount of profit, sav- 
ing and convenience. 
Farmers Must See Profit 

The farmer, like everyone else, 
is endeavoring to earn money, 
therefore, we cannot blame him 
for his point of view—does it pay? 
He knows his business better than 
we do, but we know more about 
the applications of electricity to 
his business. He realizes that his 
earnings come not only from his 
labor in the field, but also from 
the barn where he may be coaxing 
milk from the cows or feeding his 
prize stock. In many cases his 
earnings are enhanced by the ef- 
ferts of his wife in the garden or 
among the chickens or turkeys. 
Unless the farmer can see a sav- 
ing or a profit, he is tempted to 
ignore the use of labor-saving de- 
vices. If he can be shown that 
the use of electricity will cut his 
cost of production and increase his 
output, he’ll be interested and the 
necessary funds will be forthcom- 
ing. 

In order that the farmer may 
get the equipment suited for his 
particular needs, I believe it im- 
perative that the Power Company 
initiate selling efforts and be the 
leader in Good Merchandising. By 
doing this they assure themselves 
of desired results. We must bear 
in mind that the farmer does ot 
desire cheap equipment even though 
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DEALERS .... Improve your Business 
with WESTERN CABLE BATTERIES 


This is no idle statement. We can 
back it up absolutely, because we 
guarantee Western Cable Batteries 
to give the service demanded of it. 


If you are a progressive dealer and 
you are looking for a battery that 
will give your customers 100% 
service, write us at once for com- 
plete details. 


Large production of plates of different kinds for the trade. 
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WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO. 


Baldwin, Wisconsin 
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eres more 


than a good 
PRODUCT! 


Cleaners guaranteed by General Elec- 
tric are good. Their prices are low. 
People want them! 


Inquiries are pouring in from the 
monthly total of over 8,500,000 ad- 
vertisements in Good Housekeeping, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Picto- 
rial Review, Liberty and Modern 
Priscilla. “Who’s my Dealer?” 
“Who’s my Dealer?” That’s the pub- 
lic demand! 

Ten sales from 12 inquiries in one 
community prove that live prospects 
are waiting. 






HAND CLEANER 



















The General Electric plan helps you 
to say “I sell G-E Cleaners.” There’s 
a newspaper allowance, direct mail, 
displays—everything you need. 


The opportunity is here—the time 
is NOW—-send the coupon. 


For the Standard and Junior Models, 
either of two sets of attachments is 
available. Pricesare $6.50 and $10.00. 


Section C-625 
Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 










Price quoted is that 
which prevails East 
of the Rockies 

















I’m interested to know more about how I 
can cash in on G-E Cleaners. 





Name. — 


Address--- 








GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 
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he is a rather slow buyer and likes 
to drive a good bargain. 

As to methods by which equip- 
ment should be sold I might say 
that there are more plans and ideas 
on this subject than there are re- 
ligions. Practically all Rural 
Service Departments have their 
own plan for selling equipment. 
Some do it by advertising in local 
papers and others do it by sys- 
tematic campaign advertising. In 
either case the advertising should 
be of a load building character, 
thus serving a dual purpose, in- 
cluding. creating a desire for the 
use of electricity among those 
farmers who are not already cus- 
tomers. 


Fair Display Effective 


Some may do it by community 
meetings with the farmers, telling 
them of the applications of elec- 
tricity to agriculture and showing 
them motion pictures to that ex- 
tent, while others may be giving 
exhibits. In this connection I 
might say that as an experiment 
with educational intentions, the In- 
terstate Power Company, with 
whom I am connected, gave ex- 
hibits at four (4) County Fairs 
last year. In these exhibits could 
be found all kinds of equipment 
from a 7% H.P. Portable Motor 
to egg cookers, including washing 
machines, refrigerators, water 
pumps, water systems, milking ma- 
chines, etc. A registration booth 
Was maintained and a draw prize 
given away in order that we could 
ascertain the number of people, 
both city and rural, attending our 
display and get new rural pros- 
pects, also find out just what the 
farmer was interested in. It was 
interesting to note the interest dis- 
played by the farmers. Over 60% 
oi the people who were interested 
in the different uses for electricity 
were farmers who either had serv- 
ice and desired more knowledge of 
the uses for electricity or were 
prospects for rural service. 

Some companies have their rural 
salesmen who promote new lines, 
pay periodical calls upon the pres- 
ent customers and thus handle all 
merchandising to rural customers 
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in a particular territory. This 
plan complies with the idea of hav- 
ing one man make all contacts 
with the customer. 

Another plan which seems quite 
good is the one whereby a rural 
service man is hired who covers 
the territory advising the farmers 
on the equipment needed, repairing 
their present equipment, assisting 
them in laying out and planning 
new and better uses of electricity 
—in reality, acting as the farmer’s 
consulting engineer. 

The Northern States Power 
Company has found it a very good 
practice to have each division own 
a motor and to move it from place 
to place in demonstration work. 
The company then arranges with 
some dealer to sell the motor when 
the farmer desires such and in this 
way they are able to obtain the 
dealer’s interest in selling equip- 
ment. 


Dealers Sell Heavy Equipment 


The plan of selling the heavy 
equipment such as grinders, silo 
fillers, etc., through a local dealer 
seems to be quite popular. It 
eliminates the ill feeling which 
may arise by the Power Company 
entering the agricultural imple- 
ment field, it removes the difficulty 
the Power Company would run 
into in the servicing of these vari- 
ous machines and also the trouble 
connected with handling old ma- 
chines taken in trade. However, 
if there is no local dealer to sup- 
ply the equipment, and if the rural 
customers are great enough in 
number, and the Company sales 
policy elastic enough, it may be 
advisable for the Company to take 
over the merchandising of such 
machinery. In either case, the 
Power Company should sell the 
idea. 

Some Power Companies have 
gone so far into the merchandising 
to rural communities, as to equip 
trucks with the latest, best and 
most practical electrical appli- 
ances. Their trucks visit the ter- 
ritory now served with electricity. 
The equipment is all connected, 
ready for operation as soon as the 
service cable is connected to light- 
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ing or power system. If it is the 
demonstration of a large piece of 
equipment where the _ installed 
transformer capacity is not great 
enough, one of required capacity 
is either installed before the 
demonstration or is mounted on the 
truck. Thus the farmer and his 
wife are given an opportunity to 
see for themselves just what elec- 
tricity can do for them, the cost 
of various operations and the way 
to install and operate said equip- 
ment to give the best results. 

Along this same line some com- 
panies have constructed a trailer 
upon which is mounted such equip- 
ment as a feed grinder. The Des 
Moines Electric Light Company 
have just completed such a trailer, 
which will be used for demonstra- 
tion purposes to aid the selling of 
feed grinders. <A _ platform was 
constructed on an old Ford run- 
ning gear. To this platform was 
fastened the equipment, which con- 
sists of a feed grinder, trans- 
former, cut-out switches, control 
box, 5 H.P. motor and a meter. 
The first trial was made January 
16th and was very successful. 


Farmer Learns by Seeing 


It is advisable, I believe, wher- 
ever possible, to let the farmer see 
the certain piece of equipment in 
operation. Many misconceptions 
are eliminated, sales resistance is 
greatly reduced and his curiosity 
is aroused. Without question, the 
average farmer will learn faster 
by seeing a thing in operation on 
his own place, or on his neigh- 
bor’s, than he will by listening to 
all the high powered salesmen in 
the country. 

A plan whereby equipment can 
actually be installed on the farm 
and put in operation on trial has 
seemed to work out quite well. 
Working in co-operation with 
manufacturers of farm _ imple- 
ments and their local dealers gives 
some startling results. 

A big problem is encountered 
when one attempts to keep a rec- 
ord of results obtained and in- 
formation desired for future use. 
Because of this, a complete and 
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well planned filing system is neces- 
sary. Without it a follow-up plan 
of merchandising would be impos- 
sible in any large rural service 


department. The best system for 
filing in use that I know of, is the 
one used by the Rural Electric 
Service Department of the North- 
ern States Power Company, «i 
which Mr. C. P. Wagner is in 
charge. 


Education a Big Problem 


Probably the biggest problem 
connected with the selling of 
equipment is that of education. 
We cannot. expect the farmer to 
be. interested and_ enthusiastic 
about something he knows nothing 
about. Therefore, I say that any 
good plan or method for increas- 
ing the use of electricity on the 
farm must be built on an educa- 
tional foundation. As a first move 
this can be done through the press 
probably cheaper than by any 
other means. Such booklets and 
bulletins as “Electricity on the 
Farm,” I believe, are a wonderful 
aid and should be sent to every 
farm customer monthly. C.R.E.A. 
Bulletins and the bulletins sent out 
by Agricultural Colleges are also 
very good. Along with these we 
have the bulletins and pamphlets 
put out by the various manufac- 
turers of farm machinery. 

In the Merchandising of farm 
equipment it will quite often be 
necessary to extend credit in some 
form or other. Farm credit in the 
past has been largely on an annual 
basis, requiring settlement soon 
after the harvest season. The in- 
stallment plan is becoming quite 
popular, especially in dairying 
communities and others where a 
regular monthly income is obtain- 
able. This plan calls for the pay- 
ment of a certain percent of the 
cost each month along with the 
service bill. In our desire to sell 
equipment and increase our pres- 
ent K.W.H. consumption, we must 
be careful so that we do not com- 
mence granting credit promiscu- 
ously. 

Along with the regular credit 

(Continued on page D 23) 
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The Illinois Plan 


For Extending Complete Electric 


Service to Farmers 


By E. W. 


LEHMANN 


Head, Department of Farm Mechanics, University of Illinois 


WO years ago an experi- 
i mental rate for supplying 
electric service to farmers, 
was submitted to the ten farm cus- 
tomers on the electrical test line 
in Illinois, and seven of them ac- 
cepted it as a better rate than the 
one in effect, and agreed to try it 
out. This rate was designed to 
make it possible for the farmer to 
get complete service at a reason- 
able unit cost, without requiring 
him to pay for the line, the trans- 
former, and _ other —_ 
needed to render service. Early in 
1928, two Illinois power companies 
put this experimental rate into ef- 
fect in their territory, and several 
hundred farmers were _ supplied 
service under the plan during the 
year. The plan  was~ recently 
adopted, with slight modifications, 
by seven Illinois power companies, 
serving more than 90 per cent of 
the farming area of the state, and 
went into effect April 1, 1929. 
This action, in adopting a uniform 
plan for extending electric service 
to farms on a basis that is satis- 
factory to both the farmer and. the 
power company, is, no doubt, the 
most forward step yet taken by a 
group of power companies. 


Elements of Cost 


3efore considering the details of 
the plan, let’s think a moment 
about the cost of extending electric 
service to a farm by a power com- 
pany. There are two main items 
of expense to consider, namely, 
the operating expense, and the in- 
vestment expense. The latter is 
the more important in extending 
service beyond the city limits 
where the customers are compara- 
tively widely distributed. 

With the highly efficient large 
generating power plants, electricity 


is produced at a very low cost per 
kilowatt hour; however, the cost 
of generation is only a small frac- 
tion of the costs at the point of 
use. While there are certain line 
Josses and transformer losses, the 
distribution cost is largely an in- 
vestment cost. It requires a cer 
tain amount of investment in 
poles, wire, transformers, insula- 
tors, and other equipment which 
must be maintained and kept in 
operating condition 365 days in the 
year. 


Cost of Rural Lines 


It has been found that when 
there are three farms to a mile on 
the average, they can be served at 
a cost of about $450.00 per farm 
for the new line and transformer 
which is needed in addition to ex- 
isting equipment. If the company 
finances the line, the stockholders 
who supply the money for the in- 
vestment should get at least a six 
per cent return. The depreciation, 
maintenance, insurance, and taxes 
amount to at least another ten per 
cent, or a total annual cost of six- 
teen per cent must be charged 
against this $450.00 investment. 
This amounts to $72.00 a year, or 
$6.00 a month for each farm cus- 
tomer, where there are three farms 
to the mile. It is very evident that 
only the farmer who makes com- 
plete use of electric service can 
spread this cost over a number of 
units, making low energy cost per 
kilowatt hour possible. 

Most rates developed in the past 
have been developed on a basis of 
low energy consumption for iight- 
ing, with the result that the energy 
is bought by the farmer at a rela- 
tively high unit cost on a retail 
basis, which has discouraged its 
use for general power purposes. It 
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can readily be understood that 
while many people may he willing 
to pay 10 to 15 cents a kilowatt 
hour for limited use for lights, 
they cannot afford to pay this 
amount for power uses. 

Under the [Illinois plan, the 
company invests up to $450.00 for 
each farm served; if the cost 1s 
greater than this, the farmer pays 
the difference. The farmer guar- 
antees the use of $10.00 worth of 
electric energy each month. Before 
April first, he got 135 kilowatt 
hours of service for $10.00; how- 
ever, this amount has been in- 
creased to 150, making a unit cost 
at present, for the first 150 kilo- 
watt hours, of 62-3c. All addi- 
tional energy is furnished at 3c a 
kilowatt hour, and it may be used 
for light, heat, and power pur- 
poses. 

The Illinois plan was developed 
on a basis of complete use of the 
service, and the farmers who are 
being served under the plan are 
making complete use of it. A good 
example is Harry Reifsteck of 
Tolono, Illinois, who is operating 
a 160-acre farm owned by his 
father. Last spring Mr. Reifsteck 
used the service for operating two 
incubators, a brooder, a seed corn 
germinator, feed grinder, a deep- 
well pump, a refrigerator, a range, 
a dishwasher, a washing machine, 
a vacuum cleaner, and lights for 
the house, yard, .barn, and poultry 
house, and in addition a number of 
small appliances. The total 
amount of energy used during the 
month of April for all of these 
purposes amounted to 518 kilowatt 
hours, a total cost of $21.49, or 
only 4.1 cents a kilowatt hour for 
the combination of lighting, power, 
and heating service. Mr. Reifsteck 
considered the cost very reason- 
able, when all the uses were con- 
sidered. The cost will be slightly 
lower this year, due to the rate 
reduction. April was the high 
month with Mr. Reifsteck; his 
average use per month for 1928 
was only about one-half this 
amount. , 

The advantage of the Illinois 
plan is that it brings electric ser- 
vice to the farmer by company- 
financed lines at a lower rate than 
ever before, which makes the us” 
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of electricity on the farm prac- 
tical and economical. he iact 
that the farmer does not have to 
pay for the line, as formerly, he 
can better afford to provide com- 
plete adequate equipment that is 
needed to make complete use of 
the service. It is evident tha: a 
combination of use in the home 
and for operations about the tarm- 
stead will save time and money to 
the farmer, and make a sufficiently 
large load to make serving the 
farm economically sound from the 
standpoint of the power company. 
Farmers can use electric power to 
advantage for ensilage cutting, 
feed grinding, milking, cream sepa- 
rating, pumping water, for incu- 
bating and brooding chicks, and 
many other operations where the 
unit cost is kept low. 


Alabama Power Shows 
Big Rural Growth 


Alabama Power Company dou- 
bled its progress in rural electri- 
fication in 1928, when new cus- 
tomers were added at the rate of 
187 per month against 95 customers 
per month for the four preceding 
years, according to a recent re- 
port by E. C. Easter, Chief Agri- 
cultural Engineer. 

The report revealed that 867 
miles of rural lines, sesving 5,954 
customers, were in operation, while 
40 additional lines were under con- 
struction or had been authorized, 
at the end of 1928. 

On the completion of the new 
lines, 144 miles of rural lines and 
630 custorhers will be added to 
the Power Company’s rural sys- 
tem, making a total of 1,011 miles 
of lines and 6,584 customers. 

Alabama has led the Southern 
States in rural electrification since 
the inauguration of this service in 
1924. The growth in load a d 
consumption on existing lines and 
applications for extensions has far 
exceeded the expectations not only 
of officials of the Power Com- 
pany, but of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and other co-operating 
agricultural agencies. 
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A New Short Course 
WENTY-SIX women repre- 
senting utility companies, food 

manufacturers, and magazines at- 

tended the three-day short course 
at the Malleable Iron Range Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 

March 11-13. 

This meeting is a new develop- 
ment of the work of the “Mon- 
arch” Home Service Department 
for the purpose of helping the em- 
ployees of public service com- 
panies to learn the details of 
range manufacture, construction 
and operation. 


Demonstrations Included 


The program included a tour of 
the factory, talks on the construc- 
tion of the electric range by M. 
O. Hofferbert, manager of the 
Utilities Division, a talk on the 
selection of ranges by the Home 
Economics Advisor of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
Miss Eloise Davison, and a series 
of actual demonstrations of food 
preparation on the electric range 
in the new Home Service kitchen 
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by nationally known women. 

This new kitchen is completely 
equipped for testing and experi- 
mental work. There is room to. 
install several ranges at one time, 
and the room can be used with 
complete privacy, if desired. An 
unusual feature is the arrangement 
whereby the four panels of the 
front wall can be removed, turning 
the room into a large demonstra- 
tion platform with a complete kit- 
chen’s setting for a background. 


“Students” Well Received 


Miss Katherine Goeppinger, the 
Home Service Director, is to be 
congratulated upon the conception 
and execution of the plan. She 
apparently had the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the entire organ- 
ization back of her. Everyone 
from the smiling telephone 
operator who welcome the guests 
in, to Mr. Rogers, the president of 
the company, conducted himself. as 
though his sole job for that week 
was to help the visitors at the 
school profit by their stay. 

The detailed program of the 








Home Service Kitchen at Malleable Iron Range Company 
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school shows the thoughtful pre- Purdue Holds Short Course 
paration that went into making £ tiliti 
. - Ss 
this first school such a marked for Women from U © 
ae By T. R. JoHNson 
MONDAY 
9:00 A.M.—‘*Welcome” Katherine L. EVENTY-FIVE women from 
Goeppinger, Home Service Director. 7 i 
“Growth of the MONARCH  Fac- </ power companies and nine 
tory’’—Mr. H. T. Burrow, Secretary. manufacturing concerns in six dif- 
9:30 A.M.~-Tour of the Factory. ates wer ~gistered for 
12:00 M.—Luncheon—Hotel Rogers. ferent ba ones en - ie ae 
1:30 P.M.—Group Discussions the first short course in gas and 
2:00 P.M.—Electrical Instruction by Mr. electrical household equipment, 


O. Hofferbert, Mgr. Utilities Divi- 


sion. 

4:00 P.M.—Automobile Tour of the 
City. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Spring Brook Din- 
ing Rocm—Hotel Rogers. 

7:00 P.M.—MONARCH demonstration— 
Mrs. Ruth Runke, Wausau, Wis- 
consin. 

TUESDAY 

9:00 A.M.—Electric Range Laboratory. 

11:00 A.M.—Factory Study in Electri- 
cal Department. 

12:00 M. Luncheon Hotel Rogers. 

1:00 P.M.—‘‘Selection of an Electric 
Range Miss Eloise Davison, Home 
Economics Advisor, N.E. 

1:30 P.M.—‘What the Housewife Wants 
to Know at Your Demonstration’’— 
Mrs. V. B. Meacham, Wisconsin Pr. 
& Light Co., Madison, Wis. Round 
Table Discussion. 

2:15 P.M.—Demonstration of Quick 
Oven Dishes—Mrs. Berenice Raunick, 
Home Service Division, Jewel Tea 
Company, Chicago 

4:00 P.M.—The Home Service Reading 
Room. 

7:00 P.M.—Banquet— Spring Brook Din- 
ing Room—Musical entertainment. 
8:30 P.M.—Speeches by visiting editors 
and Home Economics Women in 
Business—Miss Zorada Titus, Equip- 
ment Specialist — The Household 
Seachlight, ‘Pipeka, Kansas. Miss 
Josephine Wylie, Associate Editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens. Miss 
Katheryn Ayres, Home Economics 
Editor, People’s Popular Monthly. 
Miss Helen Pennell, Home Economics 
Editor—Successful Farming. Miss 


Ida Cornforth, Home Economics Field 
Representative -—- Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Miss Ruth 
Sweat, Research Specialist—Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

10:00 P.M.—Inspection of MONARCH 
commercial equipment in the Hotel 
Rogers’ kitchen. 


WEDNESDAY 
Demonstration of Balanced 
Cornforth, Battle 


9:00 A.M. 
Meal—Mrs. Ida 
Creek, Mich. 

10:30 A.M.—Demonstration of 
Variations—Miss Ruth Sweat, 


Biscuit 
Minne- 


apolis. 
12:00 M.—Luncheon—Hotel Rogers. 
2:00 .M.—“‘Selection of Canned Foods 
for Demonstrations” — Mary Hale 
Marthin, Home Economics Director, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
4:00 P.M.—Concluding Round Table 
Discussion. 
7:00 P.M.—Dinner—Hotel Rogers. 





which was held at Purdue Univer- 





Examining the electrical equipment on 

display at the short course in gas and 

electric household equipment at Purdue 
University 


sity, Lafayette, Ind., March 25 to 
30. The course was designed espe- 
cially for those women who were 
in charge of home service depart- 
ments for utility companies or 
were connected with these depart- 
ments. It consisted of lectures, 
demonstrations and actual labora- 
tory practice with members of the 
home economics staff of the Uni- 
versity conducting the work. 

Dean Mary L. Matthews, head 
of the Purdue School of Home 
Economics, welcomed the visitors 
to the campus, and Miss Lois An- 
derson, chairman of the Indiana 
Division of the National Electric 
Light Association, discussed /the 
aims of the conference. Morse 
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DellPlain, vice-president of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, at Hammond, spoke on 
“The Romance of the Public Util- 
ity Industry,” tracing the pro- 
gress of the utility business dur- 
ing the last two decades. 


Educational Entertainment 


Following a get-acquainted din- 
ner that evening in the home eco- 
nomics building, those registered 
for<the course were guests at a 
playlet given by members of the 
agricultural staff of the Univer- 
sity, “How Times Have Changed,” 
in which the transition was shown 
from the old way of living to the 
present day system, with the com- 
ing of modern conveniences. 

Mrs. Anne J. Peterson, of the 
home service department of the 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, spoke on “The Future of 
Your Job in the Gas Industry.” 
Earl J. Good, sales manager of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, at Lafayette, gave a 
lecture demonstration on “Gas and 
Its Application to Household Ap- 
pliances.” Miss Clara Zillesen, of 





Examining the electric and gas ranges on display at the short 
course in gas and electric household equipment at Purdue University 
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the Philadelphia Electric Co., dis- 
cussed “Merchandising.” 

Prof. R. B. Leckie of the gas 
research department of the Purdue 
Engineering Experiment Station, 
then spoke on “Gas for House- 
heating.” He gave the results of 
tests being conducted at the Uni- 
versity and outlined generally the 
possibilities of gas in household 
heating. That evening, Miss Mary 
I. Barber of the home economics 
department of the Kellogg Com- 
pany at Battle Creek, Mich., out- 
lined some points in making a 
good demonstration, showing the 
visiting women how to “put over” 
their work as a genuine home serv- 
ice feature. 

The third day was given over to 
a variety of subjects, opening with 

e2n address by T. R. Johnson, di- 
rector of publicity for Purdue 
University, on “Telling the Story 
of Gas and Electric Equipment.” 
Mr. Johnston pointed out the ne- 
cessity of using every available 
means of telling the story, news 
stories, feature article in local 
n@wspapers, display advertising, 
radio, posters, etc. Miss Hilde- 
garde Kneeland, from the bureau 
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of home economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, then spoke 
on “The Home Makers’ Use of 
Time” 

“In spite of all the progress 
made the last few years in home 
improvement and the introduction 
of modern labor saving devices, 
we find that women are spending 
about the same amount of time in 
their homes, but they are accom- 
plishing so much more, and rais- 
ing the standards of living of their 
family,” said Miss Kneeland in 
giving the results of a survey 
touching more than 2,000 homes in 
many sections of the United States, 
in order to get a glimpse of actual 
living conditions. 


Other Instructive Talks 


Dr. Grace S. Dorbaugh of Iowa 
State College spoke on “Why 
Save Labor” and her address was 
one of the high lights of the week. 
Dr. Zorbaugh pointed out that 
homemaking is more than house- 
keeping, and pointed out the op- 
portunity the modern labor saving 
devices had given women to take 
part in community development.” 

Prof. A. N. Topping of the 
Purdue School of Electrical Engi- 
neering spoke on electrical units 
and measurement and their ap- 
plication to household equipment. 
Waldo W. Schram of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., at 
Hammond, spoke on “Gas Water 
Heaters” and Prof. D. L. Curtner, 
of Purdue, discussed electric water 
heaters. A banquet and dance that 
evening concluded the Wednesday 
program. 

Thursday’s program opened with 
a talk by Dean Mary L. Mat- 
thews of Purdue on “Reliable 
Sources of Information on Home 
Equipment.” Other features that 
day included talks by Prof. H. J. 
Macintire of the University of II- 
linois on “Mechanics of Gas and 
Electric Household Refrigeration” ; 
by Prof. Ruth Jordan of Purdue 
on “Management of the Household 
Refrigerator”; Mrs. Frances S. 
Rosenburg, Homelighting Engineer 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, on “Fundamentals in 
Home Lighting.” Miss Helen G. 
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McKinley, Homelighting Specialist 
of the Edison Lamp Works, spoke 
on “Decorative Lighting in the 
Home.” 

The last day was devoted to 
numerous features, including a 
talk by Prof. E. W. Lehman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, on “How Elec- 
tricity Can Serve the Homemaker” ; 
a talk by Mrs. R. M. Brown, 
Goshen, on “The Farm Home and 
Electricity,” and another by Miss 
Eloise Davison, Home Economics 
Advisor of the National Electric 
Light Association, on “How- Do 
We Decide What Labor Saving 
Equipment We Need in_ the 
Home.” 

The laboratory sections were 
held each day, with an hour to 
three hours being devoted to ac- 
tual operation and use of various 
sorts of equipment. This labora- 
tory work included work with 
washers, ironers, gas and electric 
ranges and various types of elec- 
tric cleaners. Exhibits of house- 


hold equipment and appliances 
were on display throughout the 
week, several companies  co- 


operating by sending material for 
the display, much of which was 
used in the laboratory sessions. 
These exhibits indicated the pro- 
gress made in design, construction 
and operation of home equipment. 


Baby Chick Producers 
to Meet 


The convention of the Ameri- 
ean Baby Chick’ Producers As- 
sociation will be held at Peoria, 
Illinois, on July 9-12. .. a 
Clardy, President of the Associa- 
tion, invites all interested in the 
poultry industry to také advant- 
age of this meeting by attend- 
ing its sessions. An intensive 
program has been arranged, in- 
cluding subjects covering every 
phase of the industry, as well 
as a baby chick exhibition and 
poultry show. 


Battery Men Convene 


The Spring Convention of the 
National Battery Manufacturers 
Association will be held April 
24, 25, and 26th at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mem- 
bers are invited to bring their 
ladies, for which the committee 
in charge is arranging a special 
program. 
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Selling of Equipment by 
Public Utilities* 
By Joun C. Myers 

Your invitation to appear be- 
ore you today has been both 
gratifying and embarrassing to me. 
Gratifying because I am fully ap- 
preciative of the great scope 2i the 
vork of your Association, and the 
arnestness and success with which 
ou attack and solve your prob- 
ems. Embarrassing because I am 
fearful after having studied your 
program and the subjects consid- 
ered during this two days confer- 
ence that what I shall say may not 
rove to be in entire harmony w:th 
our purposes. However, I know 
that in any organized effort such 
as yours there always exists hon- 
est differences of opinions which 
are courted for the benefit that can 
be derived from a wholesome hon- 
est expression of them. Moreover, 
I have already learned that you 
differ among yourseives regarding 
the proper policy to pursue in the 
merchandising of wares other than 
power and light, and I, therefore, 
hope there may be some present 
who will see my viewpoint and 
know I shall have the induigence 
if those who may not agree with 
me. 

First, I want to make it clear 
that I am not speaking for the As- 
sociation of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers, even though I am 
the President of it. I am speaking 
only as a member of that Industry. 
The company with which I am as- 
sociated is a member of that As- 
sociation since it manufactures a 
full line of agricultural Hand and 
Power Pumps, Water Systems, 


*Paper presented at Great Lakes Div. 
NELA Farm Fiectric Service Con- 
ference, Chicago, March 23, 1929. 





and Hay Tools, all 
sold extensively on 
was founded about 
ago by my Father, 
farmer, a travei- 
ing salesman for a farm equip- 
ment manufacturer and a farm 
equipment dealer before becoming 
a manufacturer. Later in life he 
became the President of one and a 
director of other public utilities 
and, probably because while in 
those last named offices he realized 
the necessity of it, became a direc- 
tor of a couple of banking insti- 
tutions. As the result of his varied 
interests he had a wide viewpoint. 
My association with him and his 
interests and my connection with 
my company have naturally made 
me desirous of seeing more than 
one side of this problem, and that 
is the way I want to look at this 
subject assigned to me. 


Spray Pumps 
of which are 
the farm. It 
fifty-five years 
who had been a 


Impressions from Interviews 


Not wishing to rely entirely 
upon the conclusions or judgment 
of one class I have consulted not 
only farm equipment manufactur- 
ers, but also other manufacturers ; 
not only farm equipment dealers, 
but also many other dealers. I 
have also interviewed men in va- 
rious business, financial and public 
positions. And now I want to give 
you the impressions I have gained 
from my investigations in these in- 
terviews and from my experience 
as well. You want the facts and, 
like all men in business, want to 
have pointed out to you those 
things that can so easily be over- 
looked or not properly considered 
because of a too familiar acquaint- 
ance with your own particular job. 

Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that every one recognizes the 
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wonderfully excellent work you 
have done in rural electrification 


and the advancing of uses of elec- 
tricity on the farm. You have 
been pioneers in this effort and it 
is acknowledged that you have had 
little cooperation, even from the 
farm equipment manufacturers and 
dealers. It is only fair, however, 
in defense of those manufacturers 
and dealers to say that conditions 
justifying additional expenditures 
on the part of farm equipment 
manufacturers have existed only 
within the last few years. As you 
know, the agricultural implement 
industry was in the depths for a 
number of years and until! recently 
manufacturers and dealers of farm 
equipment have been kept busy: in 
their use of “red ink.” Moreover, 
because of the greater use of 
power machinery and power equip- 
ment on the farm and the demand 
for it, changes have had to be 
made in manufacturing processes, 
overhauling of the implements 
themselves and in the _ stocks, 
which have required the writing 
off of considerable investment. 
These conditions have existed dur- 
ing the period when you vere ac- 


tive in your efforts to promote 
rural electrification.. In addition 
to this, even now farm equipment 


manufacturers and dealers do not 
have a full vision of the oppor- 
tunities before them in the uses of 
electricity On the farm. It is also 
evident that the farm equipment 
dealers and perhaps the manufac- 
turers, with a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions, have been decidedly back- 
ward and tardy in keeping abreast 
with the necessity for a wider 
knowledge of the requirements on 
the farm as regards electrically 
operated equipment and its opera- 
tion. 


Reasons for Merchandising 


You have been quick to realize 
the possibilities of rural electrifi- 
cation due to the greater use of 
the farm, higher standards of liv- 
ing, the increasing desire to live 
outside the City and in rural dis- 
tricts, and the general attention 
being given to the welfare of the 
farmer. It is no doubt because of 
this that you have built up your 
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Merchandising Departments. In 
your efforts to increase your 
power loads you have recognized 
the channels through which you 
can enlarge the use of electricity 
in the rural field and have also 
learned of some of the shortcom- 
ings of the farm equipment manu- 
facturers and dealers already men- 
tioned. In fact, I do not doubt 
that some of you have felt, and 
perhaps rightly so, that it was 
easier for you to build up your 
own merchandising or sales or- 
ganization, over which you had 
entire control, than to try to edu- 
cate a backward dealer or co- 
operate with him in his sales ef- 
forts. Moreover, you have prob- 
ably felt that there is a certain 
part of your organization that you 
must always have, with its result- 
ant overhead, which should be put 
upon a better earning basis. 


All Manufacturers to Cooperate 


With these points in mind you 
have started first in a small way 
to sell electrically operated pro- 
ducts which could be sold, and 
have crowded the sale of them; 
not so much with the idea of mak- 
ing a profit from these sales alone 
as to increase your power load and 
especially at periods of the day 
when the load was light, all of 
which would seem at first thought 
only a proper operation. To do 
this you are, of course, anxious to 
sell only such machinery or equip- 
ment for which there is a market, 
is of high quality, has a good repu- 
tation and which will require the 
least servicing, and accordingly 
have gone to those manufacturers 
making such products with some 
very interesting and __ enticing 
propositions. Because of your en- 
thusiasm in this effort, it has some- 
times been difficult for you to un- 
derstand why all manufacturers 
are not ready to fall in line with 
your propositions even to the ex- 
tent of not understanding why 
they should not give you price 
differentials that would permit of 
vour selling at a price better than 
that which should be asked by 
their established distributors who 
were selling not only that part of 
their products but all of their 
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products in territory that was both 
served or not served by your 
power lines. 

The observation most frequently 
made by those objecting to your 
merchandising policy is that your 
business is primarily that of manu- 
facturing and distributing heat, 
light and power, and to that ex- 
tent, as a public utility, you are 
controlled within certain limits by 
the State Commissions and your 
charters shave been granted for 
certain implied purposes, although 
they have no doubt been made 
enough to include most anything 
in the calendar, as is generally the 
case. It is felt that in the first in- 
stance the authority given to Pub- 
lic Utilities to do business was not 
given with the expectation that 
they would enter into direct com- 
petition with manufacturers and 
dealers throughout the country. 
Continuing with this thought it is 
often stated that the Public Util- 
ities in order to justify the rates 
that they charge for their service 
include all of their investments, 
expenditures, etc., and that in 
many instances the Merchandising 
Departments established by them 
are far from self-supporting and 
the additional cost of maintaining 
them is a part of the extraordinary 
expenditures which are included in 
the consideration and granting of 
the rates by the State Commis- 
sions.. In other words, many 
manufacturers and dealers cannot 
get away from the thought that 
the rates you charge them for 
your service includes in some 
measure some of your expense 1n 
competing with them. And this 
feeling exists even when your 
rates to them have been reduced, 
which is very often the case. 


Manufacturers Resentfuil 


In some instances manufacturers 
think it is unreasonable for Public 
Utilities to expect them to disrupt 
and change over their selling or- 
ganizations that have taken them 
years to build for what they con- 
sider an uncertain sales connection, 
and permit competition on. their 
own products in the same localities 
with their own trade representa- 
tives or dealers. Now, when I refer 
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to manufacturers or dealers in this 
instance I do not mean only equip- 


ment manufacturers and dealers 
but I mean manufacturers making 
electrically operated products hav- 
ing their own distributing policies 
and all dealers selling the com- 
modities that have been taken up 
by your Merchandising Depart- 
ments. If you will stop to consider 
for a minute this means quite a 
large number of manufacturers 
and dealers making and selling a 
large class of varied products, all 
of whom recognize that, because 
of the nature of your organiza- 
tions, you have an advantage in 
the merchandising of those pro- 
ducts because of your close con- 
tact with the consumer, your op- 
portunity to absorb selling costs in 
your other operations and your 
better position to finance sales and 
make your collections. They feel, 
moreover, that they have enough 
troubles on their hands at the 
present time in meeting the new 


competition of chain stores and 
catalog houses and their chain 
stores, and for that reason you 


should not be in competition with 
them. 


Dealers Antagonistic 


The dealers especially do not 
relish your policy of selecting for 
sale those articles which do not 
require any great amount of at- 
tention or servicing or even sales 
effort, expecting them to survive 
on what is left and upon which 
there is a greater overhead selling 
cost. The farm equipment deaier 
admits that he knows but little 
about motor operations and re- 
quirements, but he thinks his ex- 
perience with farm equipment and 
his knowledge of the many styles 
and sizes of farm implements make 
him better able to recommend and 
make correct installation of those 
implements than can be made by 
your salesmen with less experience 
in this direction. He is quick to 
cite instances where he had to be 
called in order to make good cer- 
tain installations mot properly 
made by others not familiar with 
the equipment and its operation. 
Then, too, he is naturally jealous 
of his prerogative and his position 
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in this community served by him 
and thinks he is closer to the 


farmer and his problems than any 
other individual ever can be. There 
is a feeling that it is because of 
your size and power that you are 
really indulging in a business that 
is not justifiable and a grow- 
ing resentment accordingly, even 
though many of them have become 
interested in your organizations to 
the extent of being stockholders in 
your companies. 


Is Policy Far-Sighted 


As a result of my _ investiga- 
tions I confess that I question the 
propriety or far-sightedness of 
your merchandising policy. It is 
true that you have the standing 
and the backing to put through a 
plan of this kind, but because of 
the expressions I have heard com- 
ing from so many different direc- 
tions I have misgivings about this 
policy being the proper one te pur- 
sue for your ultimate favorable 
results. Take for example the 
resistance rather than the coopera- 
tion that can be caused by arous- 
ing the antagonism of the manu- 
facturers and dealers making and 
selling products that you are now 
handling ‘or will handle in your 
Merchandising Departments. To 
my notion public utility companies 
should devote their energies and 
attention tO” Servicing the public 
along the lines that they are gen- 
erally supposed to follow in the 
manufacture and distribution of 
heat, light and power and should 
not be led from this course by an 
inviting probability of additional 
income, which I really feel in a 
proper analysis of it is mighty 
small, through the merchandising 
of products that rightfully belongs 
to another class of industry. 


Ready to Cooperate 


Now, what I have given you is 
a composite picture of the reac- 
tions that I experienced myself and 
what I noted in my investigation 
of this subject. Noticing, as 
have done, that the farm equip- 
ment manufacturers: and dealers 
have been tardy in working with 
you toward the extension of elec- 
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tricity on the farm, I want to say, 
however, that as a rule the manu- 
facturers and dealers of farm 
equipment are ready to cooperate 
with you and your district offices 
in the introduction and sale of 
their products. They will take 
their chances in competition with 
each other; but they are not ready 
up to the present time to turn over 
their sales organizations or give 
up their business to you. 

My purpose has been merely to 
make to you as nearly as possible 
a statement of facts as made to 
me and as I have interpreted them. 
It has been a pleasure to realize 
that I could speak to you in this 
manner because of our common in- 
terests and the further fact that 
you are all big enough and willing 
enough to separate the wheat from 
the chaff and to use that which 
will be of assistance to you. 


The Public Utility— 
A Good Citizen 


By L. J. SmirH 


N the evening of the last day 

of the Rural Electric Short 
Course held at the State College 
of Washington on March 4, 9, 
and 6, the Washington Water 
Power Company’s agents held a 
public speaking competition. This 
Competition consisted in discus- 
sions of not more than _ three 
minutes on “The Public Utility— 
A Good Citizen.” The judges 
were Professor H. W. Veatch, 
Department of Speech, Dr. Car! 
I. Erickson, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, and Professor N. 
J. Aiken of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. The winner 
of the contest was Mr. R. J. Vos- 
ler, Washington Water Power 
Company agent at Omak, Wash- 
ington. He will represent the 
Washington Water Power Com- 
pany at the final competition held 
by the electric utilities of the 
Pacific Northwest in Seattle, ™ 
June. The following is his prize 
speech : 


Judges: I submit 
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4 MILLION NEW FARMS 
to be electrified by 1932 


HIS means profitable business for the dealer who can gain the 
_confidence of these farmers. Knowledge of the field is the key 
to future profits. Your farmers will expect you to tell them— 

What will it cost to wire their farm? 

What equipment should they buy first and why? 

How much does each device cost to operate? 

How do operating costs compare with other methods? 
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What are the advantages of electric operated appliances? 
hy this ————._ I read about in “ELECTRICITY ON THE 
AR ” 


How many of the more than 200 applica- 
tions for electricity in the farm home, in 
the field, and in the barn can you accurate- 
ly describe. 


You can get the answers to these and 
other important questions on this vital sub- 
ject in the invaluable reference book il- 
lustrated below. 





FREE—This 50c hand book 
published by the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture 
will be given away for 
a limited time with a 
two year subscription 
to Electricity on the 
(Dealer Edi- 

tion). For One Dol- 
lar ($1) you get this 
136 page Volume 
md 24 issues 
of ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM. 
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Public Utility—A Good Citizen.” 
The chief attributes of a good 
citizen are: 

First: He must be law abid- 


ing. 

Second: He must be _ indus- 
trious, and provide well for his 
family. 

Third: He must take an active 
part in civic and community 
affairs. 


Fourth: His service should be 
productive. 

Fifth: He must endeavor to 
make this world a better place 
in which to live. 

“Now let us look at the public 
utility to see if it measures up 
to these standards of good 
citizenship. The course to be 
followed by every public utility 
is designated by law. The pub- 
lic service commission or the de- 
partment of public works is the 
medium through which the law 
is applied, and its mandates 
must be observed. Therefore 
the utility must be law abiding 
to obey these mandates. 

“A public utility must be ac- 
tive and industrious to provide 
a fair net return to its stock- 
holders. The utility operates 
principally on borrowed capital, 
and money cannot be secured 
unless it earns a fair rate of 
interest to the investor. 

“The public utilities of today 
are community builders, and 
have the community in which 
they operate at heart. Their 
employees are urged to take an 
active part in all civic and com- 


munity affairs. Thus, by em- 
ploying intelligent men and 
women, who are good citizens, 


the utility itself is looked upon 
as a good citizen. 

“Service is the 
public utility. They’ sell _ it, 
maintain it,wzand give it. Their 
service is so essential to the re- 
quirements and comforts of man, 
that should it cease abruptly, the 


life of every 


wheels of progress would be 
turned backward. These serv- 
ices are man’s useful allies in 
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making this world a _ cleaner, 
bettcr, and safer place in which 
to live. 

“The employees of a _ public 
utility in every community can 
and should be leaders, can and 
should inform and_e enlighten 
their customers as to its serv- 
ices, its policies and its tradi- 
tions, thus, advancing their 
utility to the highest degree of 
good citizenship.”—R. J. Vogler 
Washington Water Power Agent, 
Omak, Washington. 


Resolution of Appreciation 


At the conclusion of the short 
course those who attended as stu- 
dents adopted the following resolu- 
tion of appreciation: 


We, the members of the vari- 
ous power companies who have 
attended the rural electric short 
course given by the State Col- 
lege of Washington, just fin- 
ished, wish to express our ap- 
preciation and gratitude to those 
who have spent so much of their 
time and given us of their ex- 
perience in order that we might 
gain further knowledge and in- 
formation. 

Therefore, be it resolved, by 
the representatives present of 
the various power companies of 
the States of Idaho, Utah, and 
Washington, that we commend 
and extend our thanks to the 
State College of Washington, 
and the Washington Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture, and particularly to 
Professor L. J. Smith, Harry L. 
Garver, Dean E. C. Johnson, Dr. 
E. O. Holland, and to all those 
who assisted in making the 
course a success. 

Be it further resolved that we 
have gained much valuable and 
worthwhile information and 
ideas. We feel we are better 
equipped to help the farmer with 
his problems and to serve him, 
and the information that we 
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“YOU SIMPLY 
CAN’T 
BEAT IT” 


Read what Mr. Ralph O. Deckard, our 
distributor at Bloomington, Indiana, says: 

“T entered the light plant business know- 
ing nothing of any plant. I selected Sun- 
beam as the one I could sell to the most 
particular buyer and make him satisfied. 

. have enjoyed a wonderful business 

and to date have never lost one sale to 
any competition. 
. “I have plants pulling washers, irons, 
milkers, water systems, fans and air com- Small batteries carry loads 
pressors, and neither any customer or u Bs a = 
myself have spent one cent for parts or nares eee’ wake” ss 
repairs on any of the plants. ; 

“Any dealer who will show a Sunbeam, will sell some plants—You 
Simply Can’t Beat It.’ RALPH O. DECKARD. 


UNBE: 


‘E LECTRIC 
‘FARM-LITE 
Starts, Oils, Regulates and Stops Itself 


SUNBEAM ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 12, Evansville, Ind. 
Mfrs. of Railroad Lighting Equipment since 1883 
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Cullman 
Electric 
Pump Drive 
14 to 1 H.P. 








Chain drive on 
motor acts as 

flexible cou- 
pling and pro- 


BATTERIES for | | ‘ze ‘ites 





. 
The patented Load Equalizer 
Farm Light Plants makes starting easy and minim- 
Write for new attractive dealer’s izes current consumption; self 
proposition on this and other lubricating, easy to install, no 
$.0.8. batteries. foundation required. 
S.OS. are better because of Send for literature and prices. 


superior design and materials. 


You can earn bigger profits with Cullman Wheel Co. 


S.0.S. 

. 1342 Altgeld St. 
Vic fe) le 
Rock Fae gee 4 A. Chicago, IIl. 
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Klectricity 
on the farm 





Preserve 
Your Copies 


of 
Electricity on the 
Farm 


VERY issue, as you know, 
is packed full of interest- 
ing and helpful ideas, 
facts, and other useful informa- 
tion on selling farm equipment 
which can be electrically operat- 
ed that you, of course, like to 
keep handy for ready reference. 


Why not make it easy to find 
what you want by keeping all 
your issues together in a binder? 
You would find this a great 
time saver and convenience. 

We have a special one for 
subscribers with the words 
“Electrically on the Farm” 
printed in gold ink on the cover. 
The cost is only $1.50 and it 
holds the issues for a full year. 
Want one? 


Use This Coupon Now 
to Get Your Binder 


Book Department 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
I am enclosing check or money order 
for $1.50 for one ‘‘Electricity on the 

Farm”’ issue binder. 
PN vv dctvtidadvecegsipesoseonesa 
BESS Wd cnsececccncscteusedsvecves 
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have secured will ‘be invaluable 
to us in solving the problc-ms 
of extending electric service to 
the rural districts. 
H. Skill, Pacific Power 
& Light Co. 
F. H. Robinson, North- 
Western Electric Co. 
G. W. Leatham, Utah 
Power & Light Co. 
Lennox Adams, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. 
J. F. Farquhar, Washing- 
ton Water Power Co 


New Distributors for 
Kelvinator 


The Kelvinator Corporation 
has announced the appointment 
of two new distributors, the 
Electrical Supply Company of 
New Orleans, whose _ territory 
will comprise Louisiana and 
southern Mississippi: and _ the 
Stratton Warren Hardware Com- 
pany of Memphis, Tenn., whose 
territory will include western 
Tennessee, northern Mississippi 
and southeastern Missouri. 


Conant with Westinghouse 


Mr. David J. Conant has re- 
cently affiliated himself with the 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company as En- 
gineer-in-Charge of the Farm 
Light Plant Division. 

Mr. Conant, prominent in the 
engineering world, is a graduate 
of Leland Stanford University of 
California. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Here is the opportunity you have been 
waiting for: Power and light that your 
farmer prospects can_ afford. New 
Dyneto power and light and battery 
charging generators which have a ca- 
pacity of 20 lights, 32 to 40 volts, ball 
bearing, generous commutator, new 
model, parts always obtainable, equipped 
with pulley, ready to run. They can 
be operated from a one to two horse- 
power ordinary gas engine. Shipping 
weight, 75 lbs. Special price, $28.00. 
Retails for $85.00. Switchboard for the 
above, $22.50; batteries, $48.50. Lar 
gest stock of motors and generators m 
the Northwest. Do not buy, consult us 
first. Wire, write, or call GENERAL 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, _ SE- 
CURITY STORAGE BUILDING, 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


— 





LIGHTING FIXTURES can be sold profit- 
ably to every town and country home if you 
have tne right factory connection. Thou- 
sands oc new prospects are wiring for central 
station or private plant service this Spring. 
Write teday for our new catalog and prices. 
CHAPMAN LIGHTING STUDIOS, 640 West 
Lake St., Chicago. 
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Selling to the Farmer 


(Continued from page D 6) 


plan one company gives the cus- 
tomer who is purchasing equip- 
ment, credit for a certain amount 
of money based on the K.W.H. 
used over a certain period. This 
credit is placed on the books and 
applies directly on the price of the 
equipment and serves as an in- 
ducement to purchase as well as 
an inducement to use more 
K.W.H.’s. 

No one plan is sufficient to han- 
dle merchandising _ satisfactorily 
and for that reason I will mention 
what I consider as a satisfactory 
means of solving the problem. In 
reality, it is a combination of sev- 
eral plans. 

In the first place the man chosen 
to do the selling of merchandise 
should be well versed in agricul- 
tural problems so that he can talk 
with the farmer in his language 
and not in technical terms which 
mean nothing to him. He should 
be a man full of information and 
judgment in order that he may 
give sound and practical recom- 
mendation. If the man lacks either 
of the above attributes, lasting suc- 
cess cannot be had. I would, 
therefore, suggest that he learn 
the exact nature of the typical 
farm problems in the community 
in which he works and then study 
the solutions of these problems as 
worked out by the various co- 
operating agencies in that state or 
section. This man would probably 
work on a salary and commission. 
A large enough salary to give a 
fair living and ‘a commission for 
inducement. 

I might also suggest that the 
salesman should attempt as far as 
possible to eliminate creating a 
feeling in the farmer that he is 
being sold and impress upon him 
that his business is to help the 
farmer solve his problems and that 
electricity can be used to reduce 
the expenses of time and labor on 
the various operations and raise 
his standard of living. 

I might state here that the man 
who promotes the new extentions 
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Dealers’ Handy Guide, Illus- 
trating Electrical Supplies, 
Appliances, Fixtures and Radio 


FRE WRITE FOR 


C-Qp Lootnit Supply @. 


33 N. Union St. 89-39th St. 
Chicago, Ill. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











— 
Buy by Mail from Brook 
and Benefit from the 


LOWEST PRICES 


On 


FIXTURES - RADIO 
CONST. MATERIALS -APPLIANCES 


Our New Catalog 
of Lighting Fixtures 
Is Ready Now 


valuable handbook, beauti- 
illustrated in actual colors, 
presents a thoroughly up-to-date 
line of fixtures at low prices 
permi‘ting an exceptional mark- 
up. It offers you a means of 
better buying and more profit- 
able selling—and a copy will be 
sent gladly upon receipt of your 
request. 


This 
fully 


Send for Our Big New Catalog 
and Sec / or LYyourse If 


-BRODK - 


Electrical Supply Co. 
Chicago, i 
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would not necessarily be the man 
who does the merchandising, nor 
would the merchandising man 
necessarily be the man who does 
the promoting. Circumstances, 
such as capacity of the man and 
amount of possible new extensions, 
would have to decide whether or 
not the two jobs would go hand 
in hand. 

The plan would embody a sys- 
tematic advertising plan. The ad- 
vertising in local papers would be 
solely of a load building character 
and the bulletins sent to the farmer 
would be dependent upon the 
equipment the individual farmer 
needs. Of course, some general 
booklet as the “Electricity on the 
Farm” would be sent to all cus- 
tomers. 

In order to aid the rural service 
man in following out a systematic 
advertising plan and also in de- 
veloping the follow-up method of 
sales, he would have a complete 
and comprehensive filing system. 

I do not believe in the Power 
Companies merchandising anything 
but the straight electrical appli- 
ances, unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and for that reason would 
expect the rural service man to 
get the hearty co-operation of the 
manufacturers and local dealers of 
practical and efficient farm ma- 
chinery. 

The plan would also include a 
complete den?6nStration truck for 
the use of the merchandising men. 
With this truck the rural service 
man would make regular calls, say 
every two months to start with, 
on all customers regardless of 
whether or not he figured he could 
sell some individual customer. If 
he is a good man, he will pave the 
way for future sales. In between 
the regular calls, the truck would 
be used by him, to call on his good 
prospects and for giving other 
demonstrations as he sees fit. 

It would also be the duty of the 
rural service man to give talks at 
community meetings whenever 
possible. These talks would be 
solely educational, with no inten- 
tion of taking orders at the time. 
He would act as an advisor to the 
farmer on farm questions and 
would take charge of all inquiries 
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coming in. As far as possible the 
rural service man would be the 
one who makes all contacts with 
the farmer. 

When the merchandising plan is 
established and the equipment sold, 
install it in the best way possible— 
not only so it will run, but so it 
will operate with the maximum 
efficiency, savings and profits. | 
believe that you will find the de- 
sire for electricity and its services 
will tend to spread throughout the 
country. (The satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement. ) 

With the work of the N.E.L.A., 
Power Companies, Agricultural 
Colleges and other co-operating 
agencies, I am _ sure that the 
farmer will no longer remain an 
outsider in the power driven 
world. 


Earl Lines with Kelvinator 


Earl Lines, for the past three 
years advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the Leonard 
Refrigerator Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been appointed 
director oi 
advertising 
and sales 
promotion »f 
the Kelvina- 
tor Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, 
succeeding J. 
A. Corcoran, 
who has been 
appointed 
manager of 
the New 
York branch 
of the Kelvi- 
nator Sales 
Corporation. 

This announcement is made by 
Henry W. Burritt, vice-president 
in charge of sales, of the Kel- 
vinator organization. 

Mr. Lines is president of the 
Advertising Club of Grand Rap- 
ids, and chairman of the Fifth 
District of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, which in- 
cludes Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and parts of Kentucky 
and Indiana. 


Earl Lines 
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